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Imagine my recognizing in this woman of some eight and thirty years of age, with a harsh brassy voice, a person brought out originally to the United States, fifteen years previously, by a certain Yankee Delineator. The unenviable reputation which she enjoyed in this country, she had, on her return to her own, marvellously well kept up; being now, notoriously, the mistress of a married man, who was nightly to be seen in the private stage-box to witness her performances. As an. actress, her style was coarse, her voice dissonant, and her manners had all the affectation and effrontery combined, that usually distinguish ladies of her stamp. Such was the person whom I found myself doomed, during a whole season, to address on the stage in the most courteous and refined language of chaste and respectful love; into whose hackneyed ear I was to breathe the most impassioned vows, and whose form I was to clasp in my arms, with the ardor of a knight, and the devotion of a pilgrim at the shrine of a virgin-saint! It was the greatest trial I ever met with on the stage. It was a perpetual and complete desillusionnement^ eternally meeting and striking down my enthusiasm for an abstract ideal, by the coarse, common, hard, unpoetical, unloveable reality!
It was impossible to imagine that metallic-voiced, bold-faced woman, the gentle Clara, or the betrayed, heart-broken, self-sacrificing Pauline! The contradiction was too glaring, too shocking; and this was the penance I had to look forward to, during a season of about thirty weeks.
Talent, as an artist, unless costly dresses and im-
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'.' I appeared upon the stage, it was the signal for a burst of genuine applause. Mr. Compton, as Graves, was as droll as usual, but was badly dressed, and did not look sufficiently lugubrious for the melancholy widower. Mrs. Fitzwilliam was not Lady Franklin, but was, as she always is, exceedingly clever and artistic.
